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MACKINAC ISLAND CONFERENCE 



THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE CON- 
FERENCE 

It was evident that the time spent in 
traveling to the A. L. A. was not wasted, 
for it seemed, as the different boat loads 
were landed at Mackinac Island, that the 
conference had already begun. Remem- 
bering the deck conferences, and story 
hours already enjoyed, every one viewed 
with happy anticipation the great verandas 
of the Grand Hotel. 

Friday, July first, was Michigan day, 
and in the afternoon the long drive around 
the island and through shady wood roads 
was taken by many. At five o'clock tea 
was served on the verandas, where the 
music, tasteful arrangements, and pretty 
gowns made an impression most pleas- 
antly remembered. In the evening, at the 
opening session, Miss Nina K. Preston, in 
a few graceful words of greeting, made 
us feel that we were all welcome and that 
there was much to be enjoyed. After the 
regular program an informal rally was 
held down on the lawn, among the trees, 
where, by the light of many gay Japanese 
lanterns, Michigan songs and other old 
favorites were sung. Suddenly inspired, 
the singers (and others) took the lanterns, 
and waving them, moved in fantastic lines 
across the green and on up the hill to 
the hotel. Viewed from the verandas the 
sight was most picturesque. 

Taking time from the great number of 
programs prepared, short excursions to 
Bois Blanc, St. Ignace, and Les Cheneaux 
were taken, and the fascinating old fort 
and quaint town were well inspected. 

Mr. Faxon kindly arranged a whole day 
at Les Cheneaux, where long walks and 
delightful explorations through deep woods 
could be enjoyed by those who, in spite 
of their strenuous library duties, had cul- 
tivated their love of woods and birds. A 
luncheon was served in the home of a 
hospitable resorter who kindly acted as 
guide in the afternoon. 

In spite of the hot weather, considerable 
vigor and energy were displayed. The 
tennis courts were well patronized, while 
a most exciting series of ball games was 



loudly cheered by enthusiastic fans. 
Horseback riding was not neglected, and 
many narrow roads, almost inaccessible 
by carriage, were explored and enjoyed 
by merry parties who clattered gaily 
through leafy paths. The regularity with 
which certain prominent members of the 
Association disappeared in the morning or 
afternoon bespoke the excellency of the 
golf links, and in fact almost every recrea- 
tion so eloquently vouched for in that 
most excellent session, "Recreation for 
librarians," was here tested and enjoyed. 
On four different evenings, after lec- 
tures and programs were over, the strains 
from a fine orchestra beguiled many to 
an extra hour of pleasure. These informal 
dances were very popular, and did much 
to promote acquaintance and good fellow- 
ship. The spirit of camaraderie and good- 
will at this Thirty-first conference was 
marked, and much commented upon. 

C. H. F. 



THE POST-CONFERENCE TRIP 

Before recounting the post-conference 
experiences, mention should be made of 
the "inter-conference picnic" to the 
"Snows," as Les Cheneaux Islands are 
called. Mr. Stevens of the Homestead, 
Pa., library, placed his cottage near Arnold 
Point at the disposal of the party, and 
his broad piazza was a delightful head- 
quarters both for serving the lunch, and 
as a resting place during the day. 

About 150 left Mackinac Island on July 
3 on the steamer Islander, and after a 
pleasant sail among the islands, disem- 
barked at Arnold Point, where Mr. Stevens 
loaded the supplies in his motor boat, 
while the party walked over the cobbles 
along the beach, a narrow way between 
forest and lake, which the nature-lovers 
thoroughly enjoyed, but of which one 
lady — French-heeled and hobble-skirted — 
was heard to say, "The idea of taking us 
over such a place! I would never have 
come a step had I known." Nevertheless, 
all arrived none the worse for the trip 
at the Stevens bungalow, delayed some- 
what by wild strawberries in the meadow 
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nearby. Then the lemon-squeezers took 
off their coats, and all the lemons with 
which the Island of Mackinac could supply 
us that morning were soon converted into 
tubs of lemonade. The hungry crowd, 
sandwiches in hand, hung round the vi- 
cinity till each of the forty tin cups — the 
combined supply which the Mackinac 
stores had for sale — had done heroic 
service. The Stevens boys probably had 
enough work for the rest of the summer 
disposing of the bushels of lemon and 
orange peel left on the place. After 
lunch a walk to Sand beach was in order, 
and after traversing a forest path the 
librarians were soon renewing their youth 
on the white beach by building sand cas- 
tles, forts, Carnegie libraries, and other 
edifices without semblance to anything 
ever before seen. Some skipped pebbles, 
others played leapfrog, while many were 
content to lie at length on the warm sand. 
Toward sunset we retraced our steps 
through the woods to the cottages for our 
wraps, and to render thanks to the Stevens 
family for our enjoyable day; then round 
by the shore again to the dock, where 
half an hour later our good ship took us 
off. The six who, when they saw the 
small size of the lunch-hampers had stayed 
aboard, anxiously inquired as to our con- 
dition. And thus ended our "Sunday- 
school picnic," and the first clear, bright 
day of our stay in the region. 

On the day after the conference ad- 
journed, nineteen intrepid souls — unscared 
by persistent rumors of cannibalistic 
black-flies and rapacious mosquitoes said 
to infest Ontario in the early summer — 
embarked upon the steamer Majestic, 
bound for Temagami Lake. Several others 
from the convention were fellow-passen- 
gers for the first stage of our journey, so 
we had some thirty in all on board. Al- 
though forest fires had again made the 
distance invisible, we enjoyed the sail and 
the stop, at night, at the "Soo," for several 
hours. 

Next day the North Channel of Lake 
Huron was explored, our steamer making 
a special stop at one o'clock to land the 
party and its trunks at Cutler, Ont. While 



the conductor was personally conducting 
the trunks and some twenty-seven hand- 
bags to the railway station on a wagon 
made for the occasion, of four wheels, 
three planks, and two Interstices, thai 
party explored Cutler — a mill settlement, 
rocky and parched from long drought. In 
the course of an hour, after all had in- 
spected the post-office and general store, 
the only points of interest in Cutler, the 
afternoon Canadian Pacific train east 
came in, and in the fine special car, with 
seats for sixty, our party of nineteen per- 
sons (and twenty-seven hand-bags) trav- 
eled comfortably through the hot and 
dusty country to North Bay. Here two 
of our party bade us good-bye, continuing 
their journey to Montreal and thence 
home. We now were seventeen (and 
twenty-five hand-bags), and the two men 
of the party were soon nicknamed as 
hailing from Salt Lake City. 

North Bay, Ont., is particularly noted 
for its myriads of May-flies which, in the 
early evening, nearly obscure the electric 
lights, but which, by 10:30 p. m., lie dead, 
inches deep upon the walk underneath. 
In the morning the English sparrows, 
acting as undertakers, were clearing the 
ground. The Queen's Hotel called us early, 
and we were on the train going north 
toward Hudson Bay, by 6 a. m. Our party 
just filled the cafe car, our bags were 
comfortably disposed in a special coach. 
A delicious moving breakfast was eagerly 
devoured before the passengers in the 
sleepers were aware of the presence of 
so distinguished a delegation. The morn- 
ing was clear, the woods and little ponds 
along the track gave promise of the in- 
teresting places to come. In the middle 
of the forenoon we transferred at Tema- 
gami station to the little steamer Queen, 
but only after one of our two men had 
heroically fed a black bear, while the 
ladies looked on in awe, wondering who 
would carry the twenty-five hand-bags 
should the bear prove too hungry. After 
a fifteen-mile steam, Temagami Inn re- 
ceived us with open doors, and there we 
stayed for several days. 

Temagami is certainly a beatiful lake, 
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clear as crystal, with wooded, hilly shores, 
and many beautiful islands, but hardly a 
sign anywhere of human occupation. This 
lake is very peculiar in shape, something 
like an octopus, there being many arms 
and bays, and nowhere any wide expanse 
of water, yet the shore line measures two 
thousand miles, and the islands are said 
to number fifteen hundred. The Inn is 
built of great logs, but very comfortable 
and well kept. Its location on a wooded 
island is ideal; tall evergreens surround 
the bouse and give vistas up and down 
the lake. The old white horse which 
drags the trunks from landing to Inn, 
was used as a lawn-mower between ar- 
rivals. That night we sat down at a long 
table in the center of the rustic dining- 
room, wishing that all who were at Macki- 
nac could be there, too. In the big office 
a wood fire crackled, and strains from 
harp and violin added to our enjoyment. 
In the evening the big bear-skins were 
removed from the office floor, and dancing 
was in order. We were in the wilderness 
of Canada, in the sub-Arctic regions, on a 
government forest reserve, yet a comfort- 
able, well-appointed hotel had been found, 
and a region free from black-flies and 
mosquitoes (that report that we were lost 
and probably eaten by the flies, was a 
muck-raker's yarn). During our stay the 
only black-flies we saw were one or two 
in the deep woods. 

Going fishing? It was too easy. Bass 
and pickerel of two to four pounds weight 
were waiting to be hooked. A member 
of the orchestra would daily, between the 
musical selections, saunter down to the 
wharf, watch for a good fat pickerel in 
the crystal clear water, wave his baited 
hook before the fish's nose, and then pull 
him out. We could watch the whole 
operation, nor did the fish seem to mind 
spectators in the least. Time passed 
rapidly; one day a steamer trip to the 
farther end of the lake, some fifteen miles, 
with dinner at Lady Evelyn Hotel, another, 
a motor-boat excursion to Bear Island, 
where was the Hudson Bay company's 
store, and an interesting Indian settle- 
ment. Ko-ko-ko Bay was visited by canoe 



or by power-boat, manned by Indians, 
over whom the young ladies of the party 
went into raptures. The Friday boys were 
certainly sturdy examples of their race, 
and most competent as guides and skilful 
at the paddle. The delightfully long days, 
when the sun did not set until ten minutes 
past 8, and the twilight lasted until after 
9, should be mentioned as adding greatly 
to the enjoyment of our stay. College 
songs on some evenings furnished amuse- 
ment for the younger members of the 
party, and doubtless helped to lull to 
sleep the rest. Especially pleasing was 
that little ditty — heard here by many of 
us for the first time — the plot of which 
was something as follows: 

She sat in her hammock and played the 

guitar. 
He sat beside her and smoked a cigar. 
He told her he loved her, but Oh! how 

he lied! 
She said she believed him, but 'm, 'm, 

she didn't. 
They were to be married, but she up and 

died. 
He went to the funeral, but just for the 

ride. 
She went to Heaven, and flip-flop she filed. 
He went to Hades, and sis-sis he fried. 

And so all too soon our stay was over. 
Five hardy members, including one of the 
men, ended their trip with a three-day 
canoe expedition through Lady Evelyn 
Lake and the Montreal River, coming out 
with their Indian guides, none the worse 
for two nights in the open, at Latchford, 
where they joined the party en route 
south. One other departed early to visit 
a friend on the way home. The other 
man, becoming discouraged at his lone- 
someness, made believe he had an im- 
portant business engagement at Cobalt, 
the new silver mining center, and departed 
with three trunks and five hand-bags, 
alone in his glory, the sole passenger on 
the evening steamer. 

The party was re-united the following 
day in the Pullman sleeper for Toronto. 
Here a "rubberneck" wagon served as a 
medium for our being seen by Toronto. 
Mr. Locke showed us over his public li- 
brary and here at Toronto ended the post- 
conference of 1910. F. W. F. 



